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unto whom my spirit was closely united in the 
covenant of life, but there are many dwellers at 
ease. Some of the youth appear promising, and 
the Divine visitation was largely extended to 
many. Qh! that they may embrace and dwell 
under it, so as to become partakers of the glo- 
rious privileges of the gospel dispensation. * * * 
Proceeded to the upper part of Philadelphia 
county and Bucks county, in which part the 
meetings are mostly small. I had some painful 
labor of spirit in this quarter, and also a com- 
fortable prospect, for the Lord has amongst 
Friends here a remnant of the ancient stock, 
who have, in a good degree, kept their habita- 
tions in the Truth ; and a few of the youth are 
brought under its humbling baptism; and I 
thought the extendings of his Divine visitation 
were to the careless. 

The 31st we crossed the river Schuylkill in a 
canoe, and our horses were swam over—passed 
through several meetings to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing for Chester county, held at Concord. 

About this time I was under a very heavy ex- 
efuise of spirit, being environed with darkness, 
and made to stand as in the state of such as de- 
spise religion, and call in question Divine justice 
and mercy. Under this painful baptism I con- 
tinued many days, whereby all the blessings of 
kind Providence were embittered, and my life 
seemed a burden; yet sometimes a glimpse of 
light would dart through the cloud, and I con- 
ceived a hope of deliverance thereby, and that 
this dispensation was allotted renewedly to fit me 
to minister to some in this state, as well as to 
sympathise with the afflicted and tempted. 

It appeared to me remarkable that although I 
was thus exercised when out of meetings, both 
by day and by night, and perhaps for a consid- 
erable part of the time I was in them; yet was 
I not entirely disabled for service; the cloud 
would break in an instant and I had just light 
and strength afforded to see and discharge wy’ 
duty, and after a while it would close up again 
as before. My soul hath abundant cause to bless 
the name of my God in this and such like painful 
seasons, which I desire to retain in lasting re- 
membrance ; for had it not been for the support 
of His powerful merciful hand, I had been as 
one who goes down into the pit ; being as it were 
entered, in thought, into the dark avenues 
which lead to destruction, yet faintly (as I 
thought) adhering to that faith which was once 
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EXTRACTS FROM “ MEMOIRS OF C. PHILLIPs.”’ 
(Concluded from page 611.) 

The 18th of the 12th month, we left Long 
Island in a thankful sense of the providential 
care of our heavenly Father, in preserving and 
sustaining us through the many dangers and dif- 
ficulties attendant on this journey in the winter 
season ; when the roads in many places were 
bad, and we had many broad, wild ferries to 
cross, which are sometimes rendered very dan- 
gerous through the frost and strong gales of 
wind; but the weather was always favorable 
when we crossed them. * - * 

The 13th of 1st month, 1755, we crossed the 
river Delaware and were at a meeting at Bristol 
in Bucks county, which was not large, but at- 
tended with a degree of the Divine presence. 
The 15th we were at the Falls Meeting, in which 
I was silent, and which was a comfortable season 
to me. 

The 16th I parted from my companion, Sarah 
Barney, who having received a hurt upon her 
arm by a fall from her horse, was prevented 
from accompanying me further. She was a ten- 
der, affectionate companion, and very exemplary 
in her conversation; which, together with that 
sincere love to Truth which dwelt in her, united 
her to my spirit. 

Grace Fisher, a Friend in the ministry from 
Philadelphia, accompanied me through the rest 
of the meetings in Bucks county, which were 
five. In some seasons of silence the people ap- 
peared to be too generally in a dull, sluggish 
state. In some of these meetings the Almighty 
was pleased to open the spring of the ministry, 
which I believe flowed in a manner not quite 
agreeable to some, who wanted smooth things, 
although they were not their portion: and may 
I never minister so deceitfully, as to ery Peace, 
when His holy spirit is grieved. There is in 
this county a weighty living number of Friends, 
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626 FRIENDS’ 
delivered to the saints. These are the seasons 
of the “trial of our faith, which is more precious 
than that of gold which perisheth.” 

At the Quarterly Meeting at Concord, I met 
my dear companion Mary Peisley. Our meeting 
was attended with divine consolation, under a 
sense of the protection of Providence having been 
over us in our absence from each other; and our 
union in the Truth was renewed and strength- 
ened. The Quarterly Meeting was largely and 
divinely favored, and the testimony of Truth 
therein exalted in strength and clearness. 

The minds of some members of our Society 
were at this time much unsettled through gov- 
ernment affairs. A war with the French seemed 
likely to break out ; and some were for deviating 
from our Christian testimony, which is against 
defensive as well as offensive war; consistently 
with that charity which “ beareth all things and 
seeketh not its own,’ by means contrary to the 
tendency of the peaceable gospel dispensation. 
Against this spirit we had to testify, I hope to 
good purpose, for the power of Truth was over 
the meetings in an eminent degree, whereby the 
doctrine preached was enforced ; glory be to the 
Lord for ever! He bringeth down and raiseth 


up, for the honor of His own name, and the 
establishment of His servants in righteousness 
and truth. 

The 12th we came to Philadelphia, where we 
spent a few days, and were principally engaged 
in visiting some Friends’ families, and the girl’s 


school for Friends’ children. We also visited 
the prison wherein were confined several wko 
had made profession of Truth, viz: one for debt, 
and three boys for theft, who with the 4th, their 
accomplice, were much broken in spirit. This 
was to me one of the most affecting services I 
had ever becn engaged in, from the considera- 
tion of their deplorable circumstances ; for al- 
though their lives might be spared, a lasting 
stain might remain upon their reputation, but 
we were comforted in the hope of their being 
brought to repentance as Divine mercy was ex- 
tended unto them. Oh! how careful ought 
young people to be of the company they keep; 
for if they are familiar with the children of dark- 
ness, they too often, by almost imperceptible 
degrees, contract their vicious inclinations, and 
are led into acts of wickedness from which they 
would once, perhaps, have shrunk back with 
horror. . . ° * . 
Left Nottingham the 29th and passed through 
the rest of the meetings in Lancaster county, 
wherein I had much close service. We visited 
Chester county pretty thoroughly, wherein is a 
very large body of professors of Truth, but many 
of them are deficient in regard to its sanctifying 
operation upon the spirit. Many noble pillars 
have been removed from amongst them, and 
some of the elders who then remained had un- 
happily lost their stations in the Truth, and yet 
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nominally retained their offices in the church. 
These were stumbling blocks to the youth, who 
were too apt to look at the example of such, and 
to plead their inconsistent practices as an ex- 
euse for their own taking liberties in other re- 
spects. Against these, and such like deceitful 
watcherg and pretended laborers, who had not 
kept the vineyard of their own hearts, and yet 
dared to stretch forth their hands to the Lord’s 
service, I had sharply to testify; and I was some- 
times made an example of ‘silence in the solemn 
assemblies. There was also in this county a 
solid living number of Friends, who were 
preachers of righteousness in their respective 
stations, both by example and precept; with 
whose unity the Lord was pleased to favor me, 
and who I trust will ever be near to my life in 
that holy bond, which neither time nor death 
can dissolve. 

After visiting Chester county, I became much 
indisposed, and retired to the house of my kind 
friend, John Morris, in Philadelphia county, 
where ‘(as at several times before) I was affec- 
tionately received, and the necessary endeavors 
were used for my recovery, which the Lord was 
pleased to bless, so that I was enabled in about two 
weeks to pursue my journey, though in con- 
siderable weakness of body. In this season of 
confinement and release from public labor, the 
good Physician so favored, that although my 
body sustained considerable pain and weakness, 
my mind rather gathered strength, and was 
greatly encouraged in the hope of future pre- 
servation. My dearcompanion, M. Peisley, came 
to me from Philadelphia, who having visited 
almost all the Meetings of Friends on the conti- 
nent of America, entertained hope of our soon 
embarking for our native lands; but we had both 
much more to do and to suffer before that hour 
came. We met in wonted affection, and therein 
again parted the 2nd of 7th month; when I pro- 
ceeded to visit some Meetings in Philadelphia 
and Berks counties, where there seemed a pro- 
mising prospect among the youth, some of whom 
appeared to be advancing in rectitude of spirit 
and conduct; at which my soul rejoiced ; it be- 
ing part of the fruits of that labor of love, the 
Lord of the harvest had eaused us to bestow on 
them. . * . * - 

Returned to my companion at Philadelphia 
the 19th of 8th month. From this time we were 
mostly together while in the country, which was 
much longer than was agreeable to our natural 
inclinations, for we were detained the winter; 
being engaged in visiting the families of Friends 
in Philadelphia, in conjunction with the Friends 
who were under appointment for that service; 
in which important work we were frequently 
favored by the wise Head of the church, who 
directs that even “Jerusalem shall be searched 
with lighted candles,” and for that purpose illu- 
minates the spirits of His servants, and furnishes 
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with doztrine suited to the states of those visited. 
We took divers turns in the country, to visit 
Quarterly, Monthly, and particular Meetings, 
and had good service therein; but in the meet- 
ings in Philadelphia were frequently bound in | 
spirit, being made to preach silence by example, 
which I believe had its use by instructing the 
people not to depend on instrumental ministry. 
ok * * * * 

And now, as it was our lot in the wise direc- | 
tion of Providence to be in the province of Penn- | 
sylvania, at a time when the minds of Friends 
were more than commonly exercised on account 
of public or political affairs, by reason of the 
French making encroachments on some of the | 
British colonies ; and some of the Indian tribes 
having committed great outrages on their fron- | 
tiers and murdered many of the back inhabitants, | 
the conduct of us who were concerned to labor | 
for the support of our peaceable Christian testi- | 
mony, was harshly censured by the unthinking | 
multitude, and by such of our own society as 
were one with them in spirit; who insinuated | 
that we intruded into matters foreign to our| 
proper business, and were in part the cause of | 
the continuation of the calamities which attended 
the provinces, through our testifying against the | 
spirit of war, and advising Friends to support our 
Christian testimony faithfully; I think it not 
improper briefly to give some account of the 
share I had in concerns of this nature. 

On my coming to Philadelphia, in the 3d) 
month, 1755, I understood the Assembly was | 
about to sit; and the major part of its members 
being then under the profession of Truth, on 
considering how difficult it would be for such to 
maintain our Christian testimony, and to act) 
consistently with what the people at large thought | 
was for the good of the Province, I was induced 
to propose, a few weighty Friends having a reli- 
gious opportunity with such members of the | 
Assembly as made profession with us; wherein, 
perhaps, Truth might open counsel suitable to | 





the occasion,and our sympathy with such as 
were concerned to maintain its testimony, might 
be manif»sted. 

This meeting, with the concurrence of Friends, 


sylvania, being occasionally in Philadelphia, 
Friends obtained leave of the Governor to have 
a conference with them, in order to endeavor, 
through their interference, to bring about an 
accommodation with the Indians now at war 
with the British colonies. As we were admitted 
to this conference, I mention it. It evinces the 
veneration the Indians retained for the memory 
of Wm. Penn and for his pacific principles; and 
their great regard for Friends, whom they styled 
his children. Several of their women sat in this 
conference, who for fixed solidity appeared to me 
like Roman matrons. They scarcely moved, 
much less spoke, during the time it was held; 
and there was a dignity in the behaviour and 
countenance of one of them that I cannot forget. 
I was informed that they admit their most re- 
spected women into their counsels. 

We were in Philadelphia at the time when the 
first soldiers that had come there commissioned 
from the English government, arrived in that 
city, under the command of Gen. Braddeck. I 
said a cloud of darkness came with them. The 
Lord had settled this colony by peaceable means; 
He had hitherto protected it by His own Al- 
mighty arm, and it prospered greatly; but hence- 
forward disunion and disturbance prevailed and 
increased in it. Our friend Samuel Fothergill, 
as well as we, was atrorgly and affectionately 
engaged to promote peace and guard them against 


'an event which he feared would ensue, and 


which, in time, followed. 

Our stay in this country was considerably 
lenger than usual for Friends who visit it from 
Europe, which was much in the cross to our na- 
tural inclinations, but quite in the unity of the 
sensible body of Friends, who saw that we were 
industriously engaged in the service to which 
Truth had called us. * * * 

After having labored among them more than 
two years and seven months, we took a solemn 


| leave, in the love of the Gospel, of those present 


in a large Quarterly Meeting held in Philadel- 
phia, and left the city on the 5th of the 6th 
month, 1756. 

We were accompanied by many Friends to 
Chester, and were there divinely favored together 


was obtained, and I had the privilege of being at; the next day, when we went on board a ship 
it; and therein was concerned to testify against | bound for Dublin, in company with our dear 
that. spirit which, from human considerations, | friend Samuel Fothergill, who was returning 
was for war, and to strengthen the minds of| from his religious visit to Friends in America, 
Friends against leaning thereto. Divers times, | and Abraham Farrington, who was going on one 
during those troubles, [ was concerned publicly | to Europe. 
to assert the consistency of our peaceable princi-; There were passengers in the same vessel with 
ple with the Gospel dispensation ; and once, if| us, Samuel Emlen, a Friend of Philadelphia, 
not oftener, to point out the consequence of | and two other young men, Friends, who were 
Friends deviating therefrom, which was remark-| going to England by way of Ireland. We hada 
ably fulfilled before I left the country. very quick but stormy passage; being on board 
I think it worth remarking, that the termina-| only thirty-four days, and but twenty-six of them 
tion of this Indian war was at last effected by the | out of sight of land. The sailors accounted it 
peaceable interposition of Friends. An Indian | very fine passage, but we suffered very muck in 
Chief, with other Indians in friendship with Penn- | it, through the boisterous winds and their conse= 
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quences. ‘The wind being right aft, the water 
frequently dashed over into our cabin, although 
our dead lights were mostly high up, and it ran 
much under my bed, so as to render my lodging 
very uncomfortable ; and being sea-sick and oth- 
erwise indisposed, I was at times sunk very low; 
yet the hand of the Lord was near to sustain and 
comfort me. 

Notwithstanding the stormy weather, we had 
several blessed meetings on the voyage, at some 
of which the master and sailors were present, 
unto whom Divine Goodness was pleased to open 
suitable instruction. England was now at war 
with France, and by the account of some fisher- 
men, who came on board in the Irish channel, 
we narrowly escaped being taken prisoners, as 
two privateers were seen in the channel, at the 
very time we should probably have met them, 
had we not for some hours been forced back by a 
strong contrary wind, the only one we had durin 
the voyage, which appeared signally Providential 
for us. 

The 10th of the 7th month we landed at Dub- 
lin, and the 25th, after taking an affectionate 
leave of my dear companion and friend, Samuel 
Fothergill, I took shipping for England, and land- 
ed at Holyhead, in Wales, the 27th. * * * I 
travelled 155 miles from Holyhead, in four days, 
and had been absent from my mother’s house 
three years and upwards of one month. I had 
noted having travelled upon the continent and 
Islands upwards of 8750 miles—(my companion 
not so much.) When I compare the fatigues 
and the various inconveniences and hardships 1 
sustained, with my natural constitution, I cannot 
but admire that I did not entirely sink under 
them ; and on considering the dangers attending 
the journey, which were too numerous for me to 
particularize in the foregoing account of it, I 
must thankfully acknowledge that the preserving, 
sustaining hand of my Heavenly Father was 
signally extended for my help and salvation. 
May the humbling sense of His mercies and 
tender care, by me unmerited, rest weightily and 
lastingly upon my spirit. 





THOMAS RAYLTON’S ACCOUNT OF HIS CONVINCE- 
MENT. 


I was born in the year 1671, and educated in 
the way of the Church of England ; but in the 
year 1685, being about 14 years of age, and then 
a scholar with one Richard Wharton, priest of 
the parish, it providentially happened, that, by 
the invitation of one called a Quaker, at whose 
house a meeting was kept, about two miles from 
the place of my abode, my mother went to a 
meeting there, and took me to ride before her. 
At this meeting were two ministers, John Bow- 
ran and George Rooke, being come to visit in 
this part. George Rooke was the instrument 
under the Lord, for my convincement, by whose 








powerful ministry, and lively prayer, it pleased 
God to open my heart, and let me see the vanity 
of this present world, of which, for my short time, 
I had some share, for which I had often been 
seeretly smitten, by the just witness of God in 
my heart. Yet, for all that, I was pretty much 
a stranger to it, and so was not sensible from 
whence’ it came, until I came to be affected by 
the gospel, which I may say was glad tidings of 
salvation unto me: and from that day I was 
joined in heart with those -people that directed 
me to Christ within, the hope of their glory. 
After this, the word of God more powerfully 
wrought in me, and showed me that I was to 
alter the course of my conversation ; that I was 
to leave the corrupt life, and to shun evil com- 
pany ; and forasmuch as I was bowed before the 
Lord, and had given up my name to serve him, 
I then saw I must walk in the narrow way, and 


& | leave the vain compliments, the pulling off the 


hat, and bowing the knee to man. I was soon 
taken notice of, and complaints made to my 
mother, of my neglecting to conform to these 
things, by the priest; then the master, who was 
moved at my behavior, and, I suppose, intended 
at that time to have used the rod, and having 
made preparation, called me to him ang said, “I 
heard to-day, thou passed by Mr. Bounskill, and 
did not pull off thy hat, or bid good morrow ;” 
adding, “what is thy reason for so doing? 
Whether is it pride, or religion?’ I told him 
it was not pride. ‘ Then,” said he, “it must be 
religion, and if so, thou must not be whipt ;” 
and so laid down the rod. ‘‘ But,”’ said he, “ if 
for religion, Jet me know why thou refusedst, 
and give me some precedent.” So I told him I 
had been reading in the Revelation, and there I 
found that an angel showed John many things, 
and that John said, * When I had heard and 
seen, I fell down to worship the angel, that 
showed me these things; but the angel said, see 
thou do it not, for I am thy fellow servant, and 
of thy brethren the prophets, and of them which 
keep the sayings of this book: worship God.” 
And from this I told him, I refused to do it unto 
men. But he endeavored to persuade me, that 
what he required of me was no more than a civil 
respect between man and man. From that he 
thought I might the better conform to it, and to 
make me the more willing, to believe it was no 
worship, but respect, he turned me to the place 
of the children of Heth and Abraham’s bowing 
to each other, and also proceeded to show me 
something of the like kind among the children of 
Israel, in the time of Moses and Joshua; but all 
these were to no purpose to me, for my eyes were 
opened to see a more glorious dispensation than 
that of Moses, yea, or the prophets; for though 
they were good men, and by the spirit of Christ 
in them they did foretell the coming of Christ, 
and his sufferings, yet they did not live to see 
those things conte to pass, which they had spoken 
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of. And since the New Testament is silent, 
and gives no account of either Christ or his 
apostles being in the practice of bowing, I did 
not see why either knee or hat should be ex- 
pected of me ; for as for the latter I have no ac- 
count at all. Therefore I stood to my principle, 
and kept to the light and understanding the Lord 
had given me through Jesus Christ my Saviour, 
who then was come to my house in spirit, and 
had brought salvation with him. 

And that day I told one of my school-fellows, 
that what my master (the priest) had showed me, 
was but out of the law, and not out of the gospel, 
which he told my master, and I had a quiet day. 
Though I had at that time met with favorable 
treatment from my examiner, whose moderation 
then appeared, yet afterwards he began to be 
more severe, and told me that unless [ would 
make “ congees”’ to him, (as he called them,) he 
would teach me no longer; and although I must 
confess, I would gladly have learned a little 
more, yet rather than have it in a way I saw I 
must deny and bear testimony against, I forsook 
the school at that time, and went home to my 
father’s house. I told my mother the occasion 
of my coming, and although she had taken me 
to the meeting, but a few weeks before, yet then 
she repented it, and would not hear of my suf- 
fering by my master, so as to give me any re- 
lief ; but I think I may say, the arm of the Lord 
wrought for me, for my master presently sent 
word to my mother, that he had done what was 
in his power to persuade me to be conformable, 
but he saw it would not do, therefore desired her 
to send me to school again, and he would leave 
me to my liberty about religion. The tidings 
being brought, as I was retired alone, not know- 
ing what would become of me, I received them 
gladly, and went to school again, and found it 
pretty much as had been told me. And thus 
the Lord pleaded my innocent cause; unto whom 


be glory ascribed forever.—Leadbeater’s Ex- 
tracts. 


I CAN DO SOMETHING. 


This should be the governing motto of our 
lives, “I can do something for good.” Though 
humble and obscure may be our position in so- 
ciety : though in the deepest vale of poverty, we 
may be called to dwell—still we have it in our 
power to accomplish much good. Though wealth 
affords means and facilities, and opens channels 
through which the waters of love and goodness 
may flow freely, when properly directed—yet 
these aside, there are still a thousand other ave- 
nues of imparting good to our race. A kind 
word—a sympathising look—a friendly greeting 


in the hour of adversity—the giving of bread to | 


the hungry, or cold water to the thirsty—these, 
all may administer without the aid of gold, or 


the consideration of dollars and cents. None | 


are too poor to bestow them—none so rich as not 
to need them. In the busy turmoil and strife of 
life—in our eagerness and anxiety after this 
world’s goods, we forget that we have duties to 
perform toward our race, which may not be ne- 
glected with impunity—duties which result from 
those ties of brotherhood which bind us to the 
race of man. All around us, do we discover un- 
mistakeable evidences that our brother hath need 
of our counsel. Is he in want? an open hand 
should be extended for his relief. Has he of- 
fended against the laws of the land, and met the 
just penalty of his crimes; and does the world 
still frown upon him? The more need hath he 
of our sympathy—and the more readily should it 
be extended. A kind word whispered in the 
ear of the offender—the confidence expressed that 
he can reform if he but will it, will accomplish 
much good in his case. Has affliction laid a 
heavy hand upon thy brother man? Then hast 
thou power to comfort. ‘Thy words of compas- 
sion, though they may not heal the wound, will 
go far in warding off the poignancy of grief, or 
lessening its saddening power. 

There is no estimating the good which each 
and every individual may accomplish if they will 
but make a proper use of the talents they pos- 
sess. ‘TI can do something for good,” should 
be the standing, ever present rule of our lives. 
To accomplish this good should constitute the 
greatest aim of our existence. Thus will the 
world be made somewhat better by our having 
lived in it.—Gospel Herald. 


EFFECTS OF LIGHT. 


We have often had occasion to remark the per. 
tinacity with which many of the notable house- 
wives in this city exclude the light of the sun 
from their dwellings. If you enter them at 
noonday, especially in warm weather, you are 
obliged to grope your way, almost as carefully as 
if you were threading some subterranean passage, 
and with the present fashion of having the fur- 
niture strewn all over the parlour, you run no 
little risk of stumbling over a chair or a table, 
and perhaps breaking a leg or an arm. Re- 
monstrances against this absurd practice, is met 
with the plea of damage to the color of the carpet, 
from the admission of light, the reflection ap- 
parently never occurring, that if the direct rays 
of the sun produce so sensible an effect upon in- 
organic matter, their influence on the physical 
system must probably be equally active for good 
or evil. Wedo not think it needful for health- 
fulness to admit a full flood of light into our 
rooms during the whole day, but we have long 
been convinced that the gloomy semi-darkness in 
which many of our over-nice citizens have their 
homes involved, contributes not a little to the 
necessity for employing a physician; and it is 
quite possible that the sickly, etiolated aspect of 
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many young females who spend most of their from his threshing-floor ; and when Saul received 
time at home, arises from their being rarely the news of the danger to which the City of 
brought under the influence of the bright beams | Jabesh Gilead was exposed, he was coming out 
of the sun. The exclusion of light predisposes | of a field after the herd, notwithstanding he was 


the system to scrofulous affections, and is sureto a King; David was taken from feeding his 


blanch the skin and deteriorate the blood. 

Dr. Moore, the celebrated metaphysician, thus 
speaks of light on body and mind:—“ A tadpole 
confined in darkness would never become a frog : 
and an infant deprived of heaven and free light, 
will only grow into a shapeless idiot, instead ofa 
beautiful and reasonable being. Hence in the 
deep, dark gorges and ravines of the Swiss Va- 
lois, where the direct sunshine never reaches, the 
hideous prevalence of idiocy startles the traveller. 
It is a strange, melancholy idiocy. Many citi- 
zens are incapable of any articulate speech ; some 
are deaf, some labor under all these privations, 
and all are misshapen in ulmost every part of the 
body. I believe there is, in all places, a marked 
difference in the healthiness of houses, according 
to their aspect with the sun, and those are decid- 
edly the healthiest, other things being equal, in 
which all the rooms are, during some part of the 
day, fully exposed to direct light. Epidemics 


attack inhabitants on the shady side of the street, | 


and totally exempt those on the other side; and 
even in such epidemics as ague, the morbid in- 
fluence is often thus partial in its labour.”— 
Friend. 


ANCIENT FARMING. 


The Maine Farmer gives some account of an. | 
cient farmers, of course drawn from the Bible : 
‘ain was atiller of the ground ; Abel offered 
the firstlings of the flock, and Noah was a hus- 
bandman, and planted avineyard. After the Jews 
gained the promised land, they applied themselves 
to agriculture, and thus followed the example of 
their patriarchal ancestors, who were usually 
husbandmen and shepherds, and whose chief 
riches consisted in cattle and the fruits of the 
earth. Abram was very rich in flocks, and Lot, 
who accompanied him, had flocks, and herds, and 
tents, and the land was not able to bear them, so 
there was a strife between the herdsmen of 
Abram and Lot, and they separated. 
Lot had his choice and selected all the plain 
of Jordan, because it was well watered every- 
where, while Abram dwelledin the land of Canaan. 


ewes; Uzziah digged many wells, for he had 
'much.cattle, and he is said to have loved hus- 
-bandry; Elisha was called from the plow to be 
‘a prophet, for Elijah found him plowing with 
| twelve yoke of oxen, and there cast his mantle 
! upon him. 

The oldest agricultural writers lived in Car- 
'thage. The Carthagenians carried the art of 
| farming to ahigher degree than any nation cotem- 
porary, and Mago, the Carthagenian General 
wrote no less than twenty-eight works on agri- 
cultural subjects, which were translated into Latin 
by an especial decree of a Roman Senate. Among 
the ancient Romans, the greatest praise that 
could be bestowed upon an illustrious character, 
was to say he was an industrious and judicious 
husbandman. Cato, who wasa celebrated states- 
man, orator and General, and was covered with 
many honors, y et derived his greatest honor from 
having written a voluminous work on agriculture. 
Philosophers, statesmen and nobles, in Europe, 
| have not disdained to devote their attention to 
| this most important topic. 

[In this country some of the best men of 
modern times have been farmers. ] 

Some of the most important writings of the 
immortal Washington were on agricultural topics 
Clay, Calhoun and Webster, not to speak of any 
others, have each left their mark on the agricul- 
tural character of our country. 

Various means have been adopted in all ages 
to enrich thesoil. The Jews were well acquaint- 
ed with the use of manures, and (though guano 
is a “new thing under the sun”) they kuew 
the use of doves’ dung as a valuable manure, so 
much so that on the occasion of the famine in 
Samaria, “the fourth part of a cab of doves’ 
dung sold for five pieces of silver.” (2 Kings, 
vi. 25.) The dung of pigeons is the dearest 
manure that the Persians use : and as they apply 
it almost entirely for the rearing of melons, it is 
| probable, on that account, that the melons of 
|Ispahen are so much finer than those of other 
cities. 

[There is no fertilizer equal to guano for 
/melons. It increases the size and flavor. ] 








We learn that Jacob presented to his brother} Pliny says that the invention of manures be- 
Esau, five hundred and eighty head of cattle. | longs to Augeas, who was a Grecian king. An 
It was their great flocks of cattle which, prob-| ancient historian (Theophrastus) names six kinds 
ably made them in those times put such a value! of manures. Salt, either alone or mixed in the 
upon wells. Wells were of inestimable value in, dunghill, is mentioned in the New Testament. 
in acountry where it seldom rained, and where Jordan annually overflowed its banks, and left be- 
there were but few rivers or brooks. We may hinda rich deposit, upon which seed was sown, in 
know in what esteem agriculture was held in| allusion to which Solomon says, “cast thy bread 
those times by reading the sacred writings. | (seed or corn) upon the waters, and thou shalt 
Moses was a shepherd, Shamgar was taken from | find it again after many days.” 

the herd to be a Judge in Isracl, and Gideon| The earliest mention made in the Old Teta= 
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ment of a plow, is in Deut. xxi. 10, where the| around which they can entwine, one of them will 
Israelites are prohibited from plowing with an ox| alter the direction of its spiral, and they will 
and an ass together. The plow, says Horne, | twine round each other. 
appears to have been furnished with ashoe and} Duhamel placed some kidney beans in a cylin- 
cuulter, probably not very unlike those now in| der of moist earth ; after a short time they com- 
use. menced to germinate, of course, sending the 
[Probably as unlike as it is posible to conceive | plume upwards to the light, and the root down 
two implements for the same purpose. The plow} into the soil. After afew days, the cylinder was 
in use fifty years ago was no more like the best} turned one fourth round, and again and again 
of those made at this day, than a good farmer is | this was repeated, until an entire revolution of 
like a bad one. The barbarous practice of|the cylinder was completed. The beans were 
goading the faithful ox seems by the accounts of| then taken out of the earth, and it was found 
travellers to have been practiced as much then | that both the plume and radicle had bent to ac- 
as now. One says:] commodate themselves to every revolution, and 
“The people of Asia Minor use goads of large | the one in its efforts to ascend perpendicularly, 
size, eight feet long and six inches at the larger} and the other to descend, they had formed a 
end.” perfect spiral. But although the natural ten- 
We hope they are not as tough as this tra-| dency of the roots is downwards, if the soil be- 
veller’s story, particularly at the “larger end.”]| neath be dry, and any damp substance be above, 
Hesiod mentions a plow consisting of three | the roots will ascend to reach it. 
parts—the share beam, the draught pole, andthe} Many equally remarkable illustrations of the 
plow-tail, but historians are not agreed as to its! “instinct”-—we like the word—of vegetables, 
precise form. Cato says plows were of two kinds, | flowers, plants, and trees—might be added to the 
one for strong, the other for light soils. Varre| above. We have often wondered and regretted 
mentions one with two mold boards. Pliny} that our young people do not generally pursue 
mentions a plow with one mold board, and others | the study of natural history, and cultivate the 
with a coulter. The method of managing the; habit of observing the habits and instinct of 
ground and preparing it for tillage, was very | plants, insects and the humbler and smaller ani- 
different from that at present pursued. The} mals, Such observation would supply inex- 
Grecian culture gave the ground three plowings, | haustible sources of pleasure and information, 
—one in autumn, another in spring, and a third | and for evening conversation would be a theme 
just before sowing time, when manures were | of unceasing interest. Not a living thing, how- 
applied. ever feeble its vitality or minute its form, is 
The Romans seldom deviated from the practice | without its lessons of instruction, or will fail to 
of fallowing. In general, a fallow and a year’s | repay close attention and observation. Nor does 
crop succeeded each other. ‘The prophet Jere-| such study involve any costly or troublesome ex- 
miah speaks of breaking up the fallow ground ;| periments. Nature supplies her own illustra- 
and Isaiah asks, “ Doth the plowman plow all | tions, more beautiful and perfect than any that 
day to sow? Doth he open and break the clods | human art and science can eliminate, or any arti- 
of his ground? When he hath made plain the | ficial combination of elements can evolve. 
face thereof, doth he not cast abroad the fitches To the illustrations of the instincts of vegeta- 
and scatter the cumin, and cast in the principal bles given above we may add one that will shortly 
wheat, and the appointed barley, and the rye in be within observation of those who are fond of 
their places ?” cultivating flowering bulbs. We refer to the 
Cyclamen Persicum, a bulb bearing a flower of 
rare delicacy and beauty. While in full flower, 
the stems are erect, but as the tinted petals de- 
If a pan of water be placed within six inches | cay with age, the straight stem gradually bows, 
of either side of the stem of a young pumpkin or | losing, however, none of its vitality, until it forms 
vegetable marrow, it will, in the course of the | a crescent, the lower horn of which, bearing the 
night, approach it, and will be found in the seed-pot, will press against the side of the fluwer- 
morning with one of its leaves floating on the| pot, about two-thirdsof the depth below the rim. 
water. This experiment may be continued | As soon as that obstruction is felt by the plant, 
nightly, until the plant begins to fruit. If a|the stem will gradually take a sideward direc- 
prop be placed within six inches of a young con-| tion, so as to be parallel to instead of at an angle 
volvulus, or scarlet runner, it will find it, al-| with the side of the flower-pot. It will then re- 
though the prop may be shifted daily. If, after | trace its march by increasing its curvature until 
it has twined some distance up the prop, it be| it has climbed over the rim of the flower-pot, 
unwound, and twined in the opposite direction, it | and deposited its seed pod on the mold near the 
will return to its original position, or die in the| present bulb. The plant is probably too delicate 
attempt; yet, notwithstanding, if two of these|to bear exposure iu the open ground in our cli- 
plants grow near each other, and have no stake| mate. When thus planted, a similar deposit of 
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the seed is made by the plant, but the instinct is 
more clearly shown in the manner of overcoming 
the artificial obstacle. Were the plant to persist 
in the original direction of the curvature of the 
stem, the seed-pod would only be pressed more 
strongly against the side of the flower-pot. By 
the alteration of the direction of the curve it 
surmounts the difficulty. But nature’s realm is 
full of such wonderful displays of instinct.—JN. 
Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


THE BRIGHT SCENES IN HISTORY. 


When the poorand the rich were esteemed equal. 

When virtue was honored aud vice reproved. 

When modesty was ranked among the virtues. 

When honesty was regarded as an ingredient 
to trade. e 


When common sense was a part of fashionable | 


education. 


When benevolence was not looked upon as an 
extravagance. 
When worth needed not riches to be respected. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1853. 


It is cheering to receive from time to time as- 


surances that the responsible duties assumed by 
the Editors are satisfactorily performed. A let- 
ter from a friend in Western New York, after ex- 
pressing the interest of the writer in this publi- 
cation, says :— 

“T have long thought if a periodical of this 
description, properly conducted, could have a 
general circulation, and reach the fireside of every 
family of Friends on this Continent, it would be 
of incalculable advantage to us as a Religious 
Society. It may truly be said, that we live in an 
age of books. Works of fiction, calculated to en- 
snare the youhful mind, as well as the pretended 
philosophic reasoner, who would make his reader 
believe that man possesses, of himself, the means 
of salvation, independent of divine revelation, are 
offered at our doors by intinerant book pedlars ; 
and it is to be feared that many among us for want 
of a deep indwelling of spirit, have suffered the in- 
troduction of thiskind of reading into theirfamilies, 
to the great detriment of themselves and children. 

“T trust the attention of Friends may be more 
turned to the discouragement of improper read- 
ing, and to the introduction into their families of 
works of a religious nature.” 


Drep, on the 15th inst., at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Joshua Paxson, near Bristol, Bucks co., 
Pa., Saran Ann Exy, in the 66th year of her age. 
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LETTER FROM R. MASON.-—NO. XXIII. 
Annem, 3008. 


My pear FrrienD,—I suppose ere this, thou 
art located in thy own habitation, partaking of 
the peaceful reward of dedication to apprehended 
duty. I now feel disposed to greet thee with a 
welcoine to the enjoyments of thy own fire side. 
Very often was my mind with thee and thy com- 
panions, in your pilgrimage from house to house, 
and meeting to meeting, not doubting but seasons 
of trial as well as of rejoicing were your portion. 
Some account of how it fared with thee would be 
acceptable. My long talked of visit to Balti- 
more has been abandoned. Dr. M. says it would 
be a hazardous undertaking—so I must be re- 
signed to my allotment—I think I am pretty 
much so—favors and blessings surround me—I 
have a comfortable home, and attentive kind 
caretakers—still it would be pleasant sometimes 
to get out more among my friends. I think I 
look about as well as usual—no one, who was not 
much with me, would judge me as frail as I am. 
| I sometimes get to meetings, and hope to be still 
able to do so. I walk around our beautiful lawn 
and sometimes regret I cannot extend my foot- 
steps into the wood and tread upon the dry 
leaves—a favorite scene with me from childhood, 
inducing reflections full of immortality. M. E. 
T. has been spending two wecks with her mother 
and was several times at their very small meet- 
ings. She said she was forcibly reminded of a 
communication once made there by Elizabeth 
Thomas. She arose with, “ ‘The Master is here, 
but where are the people?” Let me hear from 
thee as often as convenient. Thy health and 
prosperity in things pertaining to salvation, are 
craved for thee by thy friend 


* the 


A » Ist mo. 1849. 


My BELoveD FRIEND,— Various things have 
intercepted my writing to thee for many weeks, 
yet thou hast been present with me in mind and 
love unchanged toward thee, has been the plea- 
sant companion of my feelings. I am now fa- 
vored with better health than usual, and have 
applied the admonition, “ work while it is called 
to-day,” to the discharge of my epistolary debts. 
When I last heard of thee, thou wast at the 
southern quarter. It was pleasant intelligence 
that the little flock there, scattered as to the 
outward, had been remembered, and the seeptre 
of heavenly love (through instrumental means) 
again extended unto them. Since we last con- 
versed in this way, sadness and sorrow have en- 
tered the habitation of several, in whose cup we 
participate, though its bitterness and its dregs 
are mollified to us—yet from our own experience 
of severed ties, we are prepared to feel that their 
trial is keen indeed. Dear Susanna Haydock, 
as a shock of corn fully ripe, has been gathered 

‘into the heavenly garner. Over her departure 
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we cannot mourn, still hovers around memory 
precious seasons of instructive converse partici- 
pated in with her. I have thought much of our 
beloved S. J. L. under her bereavement, and con- 
cluded I must try to write, but the time has not 
yet come. The Rock of her strength and the 
Horn of her salvation will sustain her, and she 
be enabled again and again to breathe the glo- 
rious anthem, “ Thy will be done.” In this 
safe spot I leave her. A sister's tears may flow, 
without a murmur, and the deep drawn sigh 
arise when reflecting upon the event. We are 
dim-sighted and cannot dive into the designs of 
the Omniscient and Omnipotent One ; then let us 
meckly and patiently endure the chastening rod, 
and bless the hand that apportions its severity. 
It is grateful to my feelings to find that some 
of my friends of Spruce street were not uneasy 
with my position as an elder. I had my fears 
that all would be burdened with it, when for so 
long a time I had not been able to fulfil its du- 
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Supposed to be descended from James 
2nd, King. She lived in a cellar in the 
old Market Wisbech—the house has 
been rebuilt by Chs. Freeman. 

Respecting this extraordinary individual, the 
following notices appeared forty years ago, in 
vols. xxviii. and xxix., of the Monthly Magazine, 
or British Register ; at that time one of the most 
influential periodicals of the day : 

(From the Monthly Mag. 10th mo. 1, 1809.) 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MAN OF 
LETTERS. 

A natural daughter of King James II. was 
convicted of Friends’ principles, and imprisoned 
for the same, with Thos. Elwood, &. Upon her 
being engaged to a young man, for marriage, and 
the day fixed, as they were on the road, the coach 
overturned, and her intended husband was killed, 
and his brother broke his leg. She stayed in 
London, nursed the young man till he recovered, 
when, assuming some habit of disguise, she tra- 


ties. I am entirely satisfied with my release. I | velled on foot to the Isle of Ely, and inquiring at 
may be with you again in the spring—at least I | some Friends’ house for employment, the master 


hope so—but my health is so unstable, I cannot 
count on any future movement—should I get 
there, I shall miss the privilege of sitting with 
you in the little select preparative meetings, but 





| asked her “‘ What she could do?’ She answered, 


“She was willing to put her hand to any thing.” 
He then said, “Canst thou reap?” She replied, 
“She could hardly tell; but if he pleased, she 


shall not feel myself excluded from handing a| would try.” So he sent her into the field, and 
word in season to any of you, should I apprehend | before evening she discovered herself to be so 
it needful and right for me to do so. We were! great a proficient at reaping, as to be called 
a united band, and my desire is strong that the | “Queen of the Reapers.” She constantly at- 
precious harmony may never be broken. My | tended the adjacent meeting, and observing a rock 


faith (at times nearly ready to fail) has at sea- 
sons been renewed while sitting with this little 
band, and I have left the house, which I entered 


poor and weak, with renovated strength and 
comfort. 


I believe we have long been preciously united 
iM spirit, a preparation to make welcome every 
visible testimony thereof. It is the simple ex- 
pression of feeling, and not an exhibition of ta- 
lents or of scholastic attainments that gains ac- 
cess to the heart, hence have I been willing to 
offer thee what has presented though a bad head- 


ach, and frequent interruptions have rendered it | 





hard by, she either put up with a natural cave in 
the rock, or had a cell made therein, where she 
lived quite recluse, spinning for her employment. 
She told Sarah Taylor, that she enjoyed such 


Wilt th pend — , | contentment and peace, that “she would not 
1 ou not write to me again my dear H.? | 


leave her cell and spinning-wheel, to be Queen of 

England. She had been at most of the European 

| courts, particularly the Hanoverian and Prussian ; 

and the Pretender being her supposed brother, 

| she once travelled by chaise into Scotland to see 

| him. 

| (From the Monthly Mag. 2nd mo. 1, 1810.) 

T THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Sir,—Jane Stuart, the extraordinary character 





difficult to fill my page agreeably to my own | of whom some account is given in the Monthly 
desire, but I have learned that self must be kept ; Magazine for October last, supposed to be a natu- 
in the back ground or I should not get through | ral daughter of King James IL., after renouncing 


my epistolary debts. I must now say farewell 
in the fullest extent of the word, and subscribe 
myself thy affectionately attached friend, 

R. M. 





JANE STUART. 

A curious and interesting entry occurs in the 
Friends’ Register of Burials at Wisbeach, re- 
specting Jane Stuart, of that place. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the Register : ; 

s. 5 “¢ Jane Stuaret dparted this Life on 12th 

of 7th mo. on the first day, about one 
clock, ye 14th, aged 88. 


the world and splendor of courts, resided at Wis- 
| beach, in Cambridgeshire. It is to be regretted 
| that few memorials remain of her; but two an- 
cient and respectable inhabitants, now deceased, 
have related to the writer of this, the following 
| incidents : 

“ When she first came, she sought employment 
by standing, (as is usual with laborers at this day 
who want work,) on or near the foot of the bridge, 
where, in hay-time and harvest, the farmers re- 
sort every morning to hire. She selected for her 

abode a cellar in a part of the town called the 
‘Qld Market,’ where she spun worsted, to dis- 
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pose of which she regularly had a stall on the 
market-day. Being once thus employed, she re- 
cognized, by the arms and livery, a coach and at- 
tendants going to the principal inn, (the Rose 
and Crown,) near to which her stall stood ; upon 
which she immediately packed up her worsted, 
retired to her cell, and carefully concealed herself. 
The owner, who was said to be the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, endeavored find her, but’ without effect. The 
house under which she lived, has been since re- 
built, and part of it is now occupied by the Lady 
Mary Knollis, aunt to the present Earl of Ban- 
bury. She constantly attended, when in health, 
the Meeting of the Society of Friends in Wis- 
beach; was humble and exemplary in her con- 
duct; well esteemed by her neighbors; invaria- 
bly avoided all conversation relative to her family 
connections; and when, in the freedom of inter- 


course, any expression inadvertently escaped | 


leading to an inquiry, she stopped short, seemed 
to regret having disclosed so much, and silenced 
further research. She read the New Testament 
in Greek; but even this circumstance was dis- 
covered accidentally by an unexpected call. She 
was fond of birds, which were frequently allowed 
to leave their cages and fly about in her apart- 
ment. 


teeth. She died, (according to the Friends’ Regis- 


ter,) the 12th of 7th mo., 1742, aged 88, and | 
was buried in the Society’s graveyard, at Wis- 
beach, where, out uf respect to her memory, box 


has been planted round her grave, with her ini- 


the spot of her interment.—Yours, &c., A.” 


The box planting on the grave is yet preserved, | 


and is trimmed short, so as still to exhibit the 
initials, &e.— Select Miscellanies. 


A POPULAR TRIUMPH IN ENGLAND. 


A recent event of great scope and importance 
in England has not excited in this country the 
attention it deserves. We allude to the affirma- 
tion by the House of Lords of one of the weight- 
iest principles of popular rights, the right of the 


When near eighty, she had a new set of | 





| 


| 


| 


proprio motu, decreed the tax. 
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justice of taxing people who do not belong to the 
State Church for its support, have proved futile, 
and the only resistance éffered to it has been by 
now and then a Quaker or other sturdy dissenter 
refusing to pay for conscience sake, and for con- 
science sake allowing his goods to be distrained 
upon, and publicly sold as a means of bringing 
scandal upon the Church. 

But for the last thirty years parishes have 
been found where the majority were dissenters, 
and where, when the rate was proposed by the 
Vicar and Church-wardens, it has been steadily 
and sturdily negatived. These parishes have 
gone on multiplying exceedingly, until they in- 
clude all those situated within the large towns, 
and especially all the manufacturing towns of the 
northern and midland Counties. These towns the 
Church has sorrowfully given up as hopelessly 
lust to her, and it is long since a compulsory 
church-rate was attempted to be levied within 
them. This constantly-spreading movement the 
friends of the Church have viewed with dismay 
and resentment, and it was not to be expected 
that so powerful a body would consent to surren- 
der such aright without a struggle. This strug- 


| gle came, was continued for sixteen long years, 


and ended a few weeks ago in the final defeat of 


| the party of arbitrary power and minority taxa- 


tion. 
The arena of conflict chosen by the Church 
was Braintree, a little unknown market-town in 


, | an out-of-the-way part of Essex, where the dis- 
tials, age and date; which still remain to mark | 


senters are numerous. In 1837 the little church 
there was out of repair, and the Vicar and Church- 
wardens made up their minds to levy a tax ac- 
cordingly. A meeting of rate-payers was sum- 
moned, but when the rate was proposed, the 
majority became terribly angry, and moved to 
adjourn the consideration of the matter for 
twelve months. The meeting was then broken 
up, and a short time afterward the Church- 
wardens, in accordance with legal opinions they 
had obtained, without any further meeting at all, 
The majority 
denicd the right of the Church-wardens thus to 


majority to resist paying Church taxes, which | tax them, and refused to pay, whereupon the 
they have not voted, and this, too, when the | Vicar and Church-wardens selected one of the 
Judges of Westminster Hall had declared on the | recusants and sued out a monition against him 


other side. 


in the Ecclesiastical Courts. At the Supreme 


The case is this :—The Ecclesiastical Law of | Ecclesiastical Court there presided a Judge, since 
England declares that all the inhabitants of any | deceased, by name Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, a 
parish, no matter what their persuasion, are | strong High-Churchman, who decided the case in 
bound to repair the parish Church, and for this | favor of the Church-wardens ; but.a writ of pro- 


purpose are bound to tax themselves to the ex- 
tent necessary. And this tax, under the name 
of church-rate, is regularly collected in most of 
the country districts; while in all the towns 
where a majority of the rate-payers are upholders 
of the Church, and command a majority of the 
vestry meeting, it has always been as certain 
a burden as the poor tax or highway tax. All 
attempts in Parliament to do away with the in- 


hibition from the Court of Queen’s Bench averted 
the sentence. The Church-wardens appealed to 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber, and that 
Court confirmed the judgment of the Court be- 
low. Thus the right of the majority was for the 
time held good. 

Notwithstanding this defeat, the Church-war- 
dens of Braintree again applied for a rate in June, 
1841, this time of two shillings to the pound. A 
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resolution in this sense was proposed to the 
meeting, but the majority responded by passing 
an amendment condemning all compulsory pay- 
ments for the support of religion in general, and 
the proposed rate in particular. Nevertheless, 
the original resolution was then put, when 
eighteen parishioners voted for it, and the Vicar 
who was in the chair declared it carried. The 
majority having previously passed their amend- 
ment, took no part in this vote. Of course they 
also refused to pay, and the Spiritual Courts 
were again resorted to by the Church-wardens. 
In the Consistory Court, Dr. Lushington prompt- 
ly decided against the validity of the rate so 
made. An appeal was taken in May, 1842, and 
in March, 1843, the Court above, presided over 
by the same Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, reversed 
the decision of the Consistory Court, giving 
judgment in favor of the Church. Hereupon the 
other party sued out a writ of prohibition from 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and after ponderous 
argument and long deliberation, that Court also 
decided, in the year 1846, that the rate was 
valid. 

The case was next carried, by way of appeal, 
to the Court of Exchequer Chamber, wherein 
the decision of the Court below was again con- 
firmed—but not unanimously, three Judges out 
of seven declaring it to beillegal. This decision 
bears date January, 1850. The pith of the rea- 
soning of the majority was the monstrous so- 
phism : that as it was a legal obligation on the 
parishioners to repair the Church, and as the 
majority plainly avowed their intent of acting 
illegally, the amendment was entirely void, and 
the majority of the meeting had by their conduct 
put themselves out of the cognizance of the law, 
and were to be deemed as constructively absent 
from the meeting ! 

Just at this juncture, Lord Brougham was the 
only acting common-law Lord in the House of 
Lords, but before the summer was out two new 
law Lords were created (Lords Truro and Cran- 
worth,) and these two happened to be of the 
minority in the Exchequer Chamber, where each 
had delivered an elaborate opinion against the 
validity of the rate. To the House of Lords, 
then, the highest Court of the Realm, it was 
resolved to appeal, notwithstanding the prodi- 
gious expense of so doing. The case reached its 
argument there somewhere about the spring of 
last year. According to custom, eleven out of 
the fifteen common-law Judges were called in to 
assist the Lords, and in June, 1852, these deliv- 
ered their opinions. Six were in favor of the 
tate, five against it. The three old Lords took 
the comfortable time of fourteen months more to 
think over their decision, but finally, on the 12th 
of August last, they unanimously delivered opi- 
hions against the validity of the rate, laying 
down the doctrine that it needs a majority to 
levy such 2 tax. This sets the question at rest, 
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so that nothing but an act of Parliament can 
alter it. | 

Of course, the defendant in this case could not 
afford, for the sake of the few shillings of the 
rate, to fight the question through all its weary 
delays and multiplied expenses, nor would the 
whole strength of Braintree suffice for such an 
effort. The Dissenters of the Kingdom rightly 
took the matter up as one affecting their common 
interests, and have maintained the struggle to 
the end; while, on the other hand, the dignita- 
ries of the Church have enabled the Vicar and 
Church-wardens to carry on their part of the 
contest. 

But what a monstrous state of things does 
this narrowly-won contest disclose! One would 
have thought the time had gone by for an arro- 
gant Clergy to levy a rate on the parish against 
the legally expressed wishes of the bulk of that 
parish. For the majority to tax the minority 
for such a purpose is bad enough, but for ten 
men in a parish to have it in their power to levy 
imposts on a thousand, is an outrage. It is, 
however, to be practised no longer in England. 
The decision of the House of Lords will be 
everywhere enforced by the people. A general 
rising of parishes against being taxed by the 
minority has already begun. At several places 
the rate has been refused, and at one, Maidstone, 
the parties have had a fair though excited strug- 
gle; the poll was kept open four days, with the 
keenest exertions on both sides, ending in the 
Church party being overwhelmingly outvoted. 
It is a great popular triumph, and the precursor 
of the abolition of the whole State Church sys- 
tem. 


HOW TO WEAR SPECTACLES. 


The following is copied from a “Treatise on 
the Eye,” by Mr. West, an eminent optician: 

“In the proper use of spectacles there is no 
circumstance of more importance than their po- 
sition on the head. They should be worn so 
that the glasses may come as close to the eyes as 
possible, without touching the eyelashes. They 
should also be placed so that the glasses may be 
parallel with the paper when the head is in easy 
position. ‘To accomplish this, let the sides of the 
spectacles bear on the head about mid-way be- 
tween the top of it and the ear; the eyes will 
then look directly through the glasses to the pa- 
per, and make the most advantageous use of them, 
instead of looking obliquely through them to the 
paper, as spectacles are usually worn, with their 
bows in contact with the ear, in which position 
they produce a distorted image on the retina. 
The sides of the spectacles should also be placed 
at an equal height on the head.” 


If our hairs fall not to the ground, less do we, 
or our substance, without God’s providence. 
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636 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Sclected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“WHY STAND YE GAZING UP INTO HEAVEN.” 
Acts 1. 12. 

We are mourning—boughs of cypress overshade our 
Christmas hearth, 

Tear-drops gem the skirts of gladness—sorrow clasps 
the hand of mirth; 

Desolation’s sable garments trail across our house- 
hold floor, 


Heralded by pain and sickness, Death has passed the 
threshold o’er. 


We are lonely—from our loving, one true heart 
is called away, 

From affection’s clasping tendrils is removed the prop 
and stay. : 

Round our fireside when we gather, saddened memo- 
ries take the place 

Of our father’s tones of kindness—and his dear fami- 
liar face. 


Now the old arm-chair is empty—and the time-worn 
Bible clasped, 

With = marker folded in it, at the page he opened 
ast; 

Daily walked he with his Saviour—daily from his lips 
we heard 

Precepts beautiful and precious, taught us from God’s 
holy word. 


Noble was his life’s example—upright-hearted and 
, sincere, 

Firm, when weaker heart’s were shrinking, in the 
Truth devoid of fear, 

Bold, where boldness was a virtue—steadfast in up- 
holding Right, 

a clear inshining of the true and inward 
ight. 


So he lived, that when the summons came to him, 
which comes to all, 

He was = his post of duty—watching on the outer 
wall; 

From afar he heard the trumpet, though our listening 
ears were sealed, 

From afar discerned Death’s angel, to our vision un- 
revealed. 


“ But a little while’’-—he murmured,—and life’s clo- 
sing scene will come, 

Gracious Father! I am ready—wilt thou take my 
spirit home? 

Oh! Heart-searcher, I am nothing, Thou hast been 
my strength and stay, 

Where Thy voice of love has led me, I have followed 
day by day.” 


**But a little while? we lingered round about his 
dying bed, 

Seeking now to soothe his anguish, now to prop his 
weary head. 

But affection’s ministrations, may not stay the en- 
franchised soul, 


When its prison bars are broken, and the gates of 
pearl its goal. 


Clasping in his own the dear hand of his loved one 
yet again, 


With a smile serene and holy, wearing not a trace of 
pains 
His pure spirit was borne upward to the sapphire 
throne of Heaven, 


Where the new name, and the white robe, and the 
crown and harp were given. 


Marvel not that we stand gazing—Oh, revealed to 
mortal eyes, 


For a moment, seemed the opening of the gates of 
Paradise. 

Scents from * vials full of odors,”? blending with the 
sounds which rolled 

Onward, as of shining angels, harping on their harps 
of gold. 


We are lorely, he is mingling with that countless 

e angel throng ; 

We are weeping, he is joining with the seraph hosts 
in song; 

From his ransomed soul outpouring, anthems holy and 
sublime, 

Through the everlasting ages circling round the orb 
of time. 


We are fatherless and widowed, but our Heavenly 
Father’s care, | 
Has been as a living answer to his earnest voice of 


prayer; 

We are sitting ’neath the cypress, but with saint and 
seraphim, 

By the tree of life o’ershaded, Oh! we love to think 
of him. 


The Knickerbocker, for the 11th mo., just past, 
contains a Poem, of which the New York Tribune 
thus speaks— 


“ A Poem of singular pathos on ‘The Execution of 
Mary Dyer,’ being the first of a series of ‘ Lays of 
Quakerdom.’ If the succeeding numbers should equal 
the promise of these pioneer lays, we are sure they 
will be welcomed by the admirers of natural versifi- 
cation and true feeling. As we understand they are 
copyrighted, we must be content with a brief extract. 
It is a description of the morning when Mary Dyer, the 
Quakeress martyr, was led out by the Pilgrims of Bos- 
ton, to die on the scaffold. 


Morning o’er the Pilgrim city, 
Breaking still and sweet, 

Heard the deep and mingled murmur 
Of the hurrying feet,, 

And the voices of the people 
Thronging to the street ; 

From afar the heavy rolling 
Of the muffled drum, 

With the measured tread of soldiers 
And the general hum, 

Warned the captive in the prison 
That the hour had come. 

All her simple garb arranging 
With a decent care, 

Knelt she in a holy silence, 
Lost in secret prayer, 

While her radiant face attested 
Gop was with her there. 


At the marshal’s brutal summons 

Came she firm and meek, 
Saying: ‘ All this show to escort 

One so poor and weak ?”? } 
But they beat the drums the louder 

When they heard her speak. 


Arms were clashing, eyes were flashing, 
In that thick array, 

As the Puritan exulting 
Rode along the way ; 

For he led the hated Quaker 
To her death that day. 

Were they men, brave men, and noble, 
Chivalrous and high, 

Marshaled thus against a Woman, 

And no champion by ? 
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Were they husbands, sons, and fathers, 
And their households nigh, 

When they led a Wire and Morurr 
For her faith to die? 

On the scaffold Mary Dyer 
Standeth silent now, 

With the martyr’s crown of glory 
Kindling round her brow ; 

And her meek face bent in pity 
On the crowd below: 

Then Priest Witson, full of scorning, 
Cried: * Repent! repent !?? 

But she answered: ‘1 have sought you, 
By our Faruer sent; 

Sought you, cruel persecutors, 
That you might repent.” 

** Will you leave us, leave us ever, 
Vex us never more, 

If your vagrant life we give you, 
As we gave before: 

To your distant home and kindred 
Once again restore ??? 

Moved the mighty deep within her 
For a little space, 

And a surge of human feeling 
Broke across her face; 

Then out-shone the greater glory 
Or the heavenly grace. 

As all loves of earth descended 
To their lower place, 

Seemed she in transfiguration ; 
Such a light was shed, 

Like a halo from her spirit 
Round about her head, 

That o’er all the ghastly gibbet 
The effulgence spread. 


GUTTA PERCHA: ITS DISCOVERY, HISTORY, 
AND MANIFOLD USES. 


Little more than nine years have elapsed since 
the discovery of Gutta Percha. During this 
time it has come into more various use, perhaps, 
than any other substance existing ; and yet it is 
comparatively but little known. Many persons 
still look upon it as a curiosity, and regard its 
applications as amusing toys. Others value it 
chiefly as a protection against wet feet; or, at 
most, as an assistance to the deaf. We hope to 
show that it is much more than this, that the 
practical are far more concerned in it than the 
curious, and that there is reason to anticipate its 
becoming, before another nine years have run 
‘out, an article of domestic and daily use in every 
house in the land. 

Like many other useful substances and inven- 
tions, Gutta Percha seems to have had two dis- 
coverers about the same time. The one was Mr. 
Thomas Lobb, an agent of the well known flor- 
ists, Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, England, who 
visited the East Indies, on a botanical mission, in 
the year 1842 or 1843. The other was Dr. 
Montgomerie, assistant surgeon to the Residency 
of Singapore, on the Malay peninsula. He ob- 
served one day, in the hand of a native wood- 
man, a parang, or wood-axe, the handle of which 
was composed of a singular looking substance. 
This excited his curiosity. “1 questioned the 


workman,” says the doctor, “in whose posses- 
sion I saw it, and heard that the material of 
which it was framed could be moulded into any 
form by dipping it into boiling water till it was 
heated through, when it became plastic as clay, 
regaining, when cold, its original hardness and 
rigidity.” Dr. Montgomerie further ascertained 
that the substance, like caoutchouc, exuded from 
a forest tree ; and having procured specimens in 
various stages of preparation, transmitted them 
to the Society of Arts in London. They were 
there subjected to close and testing examination ; 
and at length the gold medal of the Society was 
awarded to the doctor, as for a valuable discovery. 
Scientific men speedily perceived a few of the 
great capabilities of Gutta Percha, and a demand 
for it commenced, which has now created an im- 
portant trade; the annual importations amount- 
ing to many hundreds of tons. 

It should be mentioned that Percha is the 
Malay name for the tree itself, Gutta for the de- 
rived substance. Our young school-boy friends 
will, perhaps, suggest that “gutta” in Latin 
signifies ‘ drop,” and conclude that the word was 
therefore adopted by our learned men to denote 
the droppings of the tree. This will be a mis- 
take, however. The likeness to the Latin word 
is only a coincidence. “ Gutta,” like “ percha,” 
is pure Malay. The material, so fast coming 
into use, cannot boast an English name ! 

The extent of territory occupied by the Percha 
tree, in its several varieties, it is impossible even 
to guess. It is known to abound not only on the 
Malay peninsula, but in the neighboring island 
of Singapore, in Borneo also, and other islands 
of the vast Oriental Archipelago. The old Ara- 
bian explorers of the Kast, declared with some- 
what of hyperbole, that those sunny seas were 
studded by “Twelve thousand isles ;” and it is 
probable that the tree is scattered over half a 
million square miles of territory. Little fear, 
therefore, of the supply becoming exhausted ! 
At present, however, the trade is confined to 
Singapore. ; 

The fruit appears to yield a concrete and edi- 
ble oil, likewise a kind of ardent spirit; and 
other accounts represent the flowers as being also 
employed as an article of diet. The wood, being 
soft and spongy, is of little use as timber. 

The sap, or gutta, circulates between the bark 
and body of the tree, in vessels whose course is 
marked by black longitudinal lines upon the 
wood. This milky fluid exudes from notches cut 
at intervals down the trunk, and is received in 
vessels where it immediately coagulates. It was 
formerly the custom to fell the trees before col- 
lecting the juice ; but this plan is now proved as 
unnecessary as it is wasteful, the notches neither 
injuring the tree, nor preventing a second accu- 
mulation of sap. The Gutta Percha Company 
have wisely embarked a considerable capital in 

' seeking to promote the “ tapping,” instead of the 
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“felling” of the trees. The thickened fluid, be- , upbraidings ; but startled at his ghastly face, he 
fore finally hardening, is kneaded into compact | listened to his recital of danger, looked shudder. 


| ing over the dread space below, and with tears of 


oblong mass ally about half a cubic foot | 
De ee ae re ae | gratitude blessed the hand that saved him. Just 


in size. This part of the work is performed by | S 
so, we sometimes get absorbed upon the pictures 


women. The blocks made up for exportation are | 


not always of one shape. 
genius of some barbarian forrester will sometimes 
vary them amusingly. We have seen one fash- 
ioned into the rude image of a duck, with two 
little red berries for eyes. And a very good 
idea, we may add, was given by it, of the way in 
which the form of the aquatic bird suggested the 
primitive canoe. Depress the back, elevate and 
point the tail, incurve the body; and the art of 
shipbuilding is begun. Representations of fish, 
again, are not uncommon; and one lump was 
sent over in the semblance of a baby’s head. In 
these instances, however, art, like virtue, must 
be its own reward, as the blocks, whatever their 
form, are sold without distinction by weight. 
This fact, we are sorry to say, has occasioned 
another kind of “cunningness” in the Malays; 
and some of the lowest tricks of trade have al- 
ready become naturalized in savage life. A 
stone, for example, will be frequently imbedded 
in the centre of the mass, to add to its weight! 
It is of course impossible to detect the imposition, 
unless, indeed, the stone should be very large, so 
as to render the block unusually heavy. The 
mischief of the matter is not so much that the 
barbarians get a trifle more than their due, but 
that the machinery of the Gutta Percha Com- 
pany is liable to be seriously injured; the keen 
blade that shears through the Gutta being often 
notched or broken, by striking upon the stone. 
This petty knavery, which we hope the Malays 
did not learn from the Englishmen, is thus a 
constant source of vexation and expense. 


To be continued. 


THE HAND THAT SAVES US. 


Two painters were employed to fresco the 
walls of a magnificent cathedral ; both stood on a 
rude scaffold constructed for the purpose, some 
forty feet from the floor. One of them was so 
intent upon his work, that he became wholly 
absorbed, and in admiration stood off from the 
picture, gazing at it with intense delight. For- 
getting where he was, he moved back slowly, 
surveying critically the work of his pencil, until 
he had neared the edge of the plank upon which 
he stood. At this critical moment his companion 
turned suddenly, and aimost frozen with horror, 
beheld his imminent peril ; another instant, and 
the enthusiast would be precipitated upon the 
pavement beneath. If he spoke to him, it was 
certain death ; if he held his peace, death was 
equally sure. Suddenly he regained his presence 
of mind, and seizing a wet brush, flung it against 
the wall, spattering the beautiful picture with 
unsightly blotches of coloring. The painter flew 
forward, and turned upon his friend with fierce 


The eccentricity or | 


of the world, and, in contemplating them, step 
backwards, unconscious of our peril, when the 
Almighty, in mercy, dashes out the beautiful 
images, aud draws us at the time we are com- 
plaining of his dealing, into his outstretched arms 
of compassion aud love. 


VARIETIES. 


A Goop Lrsrary should be established in every 
neighborhood, accessible to all the inhabitants, 
male and female, containing books of history, 
travels, biographies, and general literature, as well 
as the arts and sciences. Good books are published 
at a moderate price, and no neighborhood is tvo poor 
to be without 4 valuable library for general use. 

All these are means which furnish useful occo- 
pation for leisure hours, and are constant sources of 
rational entertainment, highly improving to the 
taste and morals of a community. They tend to 
crowd out the low, groveling and degrading customs 
and practices which are liable to creep in among 
any people where there is not great pains taken to 
train and educate the popular mind to wholesome 
and rational pursuits. Let those, then, who would 
“enjoy the luxury of doing good,” go to work, and 
set others to work in their part of the great moral 
vineyard, and no one need be at a loss how to use- 
fully employ the long winter evenings. They will 
be productive of most happy results, and many will 
rise up and call them blessed. 


A Suort Sermon on Manuiness.—Learn from 
the earliest days to inure your principles against the 
peril of ridicule; you can no more exercise 7 
reason, if you live in the constant dread of Janghter, 
than you can enjoy your life if you are in the con- 
stant terror of death. If you think it right to difler 
from the times, and to make a point of morals, do 
it, however pedantic it may appear; do it not for 
insolence, but seriously and grandly—as a man who 
wore a soul of his own in his bosom, and did not 
wait till it was breathed into him by the breath of 
fashion.—Sidney Smith. 


A Beautirun Stmite.—The pious Jonathan Ed- 
wards describes a Christian as being like “‘ such a 
little flower as we see in the spring of the year, low 
and humble on the ground; opening its bosom to , 
receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; re 
joicing, as it were, in a calm rapture ; diffusing 
around a sweet fragrance ; standing peacefully and 
lowly in the midst of other flowers.”? The world 
may think nothing of the little flower—they ma 
not even notice it; but, nevertheless, it will be dil- 
fusing around a sweet fragrance upon all who dwell 
within its lowly sphere. 


Tue Cat axp Canary.—A lady had a pretty 
canary-bird, which was so tame that =he allowed it 
to leave its cage and fly at large in her apartment. 
She had likewise a fine large cat, which she had 
trained to treat her bird with gentleness ; so that 
they were very good friends. 

One morning the bird was hopping abont the 
room, picking crumbs from the carpet, as usual, 
when the cat, which was asleep on the rug, sud- 
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denly sprang up, and seizing the bird in her mouth, 
jumped with it upon the table. The Jady was 
alarmed for the life of her favorite bird, and starting 
from her seat was about to visit her displeasure upon 
or pussy, when she discovered the occasion of the 
sat’s unusual behaviour. The door had been left 
open and a strange cat had just crept into the room, 
intent to make the little bird her prey, had not the 
friendly puss so seasonably rescued her. The lady 
immediately turned out the intruder, when her own 
cat leaped off the table and released her affrighted 
little captive wihout doing it the slightest injury. 

It was the nature of this friendly puss to destroy 
every bird within her reach; but in respect to the 
canary, She had learned self-control. And cannot 
achild overcome his natural tendency to selfishness, 
anger, or any other fault? It can be done, little 
fiends. Will you not try? The Saviour is ready 
tohelp you to do this. It will make you lovely in 
the sight of all, and be well pleasing to Him who 
loved you and gave himself for you.x—Child’s Paper. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


From Evrore.—The steamer Asia arrived at N. 
York, on the 14th inst., with Liverpool dates to the 
31. Flour has largely declined. 


In Asia, the Turkish successes continue—two im- 

rtant fortresses have been captured by them. It 
isunderstood that the new conference proposed by 
Austria, is to be held at either Vienna, London, or 
Paris. The combined powers are said to be favor- 
able. Russia and Turkey are invited to send dele- 
gates, and a new enailbens is expected from the 
Czar. 


The cholera nas broken out in the City of Cork. 


Within the last eight days, the price of grain in 
most of the departments of France, had experienced 
a decline. 


The cholera was increasing in Paris. 


At the great literary examination at Canton, in 
1834, Leang Afa, (Chinese printer to one of the 
Missionary establishments, ) distributed a large num- 
ber of books. Among those who came to the ex- 
amination and received those books was a youth 
named Hung Seu Tsuen. Subsequently, he applied 
to a missionary for further instruction. Nineteen 
years have since elapsed, and Hung Seu Tsuen is 
now the leader of the Chinese rebellion, which 
seems to be advancing from Nankin to Pekin, the 
capital, and may introduce a new dynasty. 


Sare TRAVELLING.—Fach of the four steamers of 
the Collins line have crossed the Atlantic about 40 
times, conveying in the aggregate from fifty to sixty 
thousand persons, and not a life has been lost by 
neglect, carelessness, or accidents. 


RerorMaTion IN IRELAND.—Rev. Dr. Tyng, who 
has recently returned from a visit to Ireland, says, 
in reference to the wonderful reformation in pro- 
gress in that country, that while there are a few 
persons in England and the United States madly 
going into the church of Rome, there are thousands 


in Ireland, and upon the Continent, daily coming 
out of it. 


Inpta RusBeR on Rartways.—On the N. Jersey 
Central Railroad, they are !aying, for the space of 
two miles, India rubber sleepers under the iron 
tails, expecting thus to relieve the train of those 


sudden jars which ruin the running gear so speed- 
ily, do away with very much of the noise, and com- 
municate a springy. elastic motion to the rider. 


Propucts oF THE Unitep States.—The value 
of crops in the United States for 1850 was as fol- 
lows: Wheat, $143.000,000 ; Indian Corn, $391,- 
200,000; Hay, $190,275,000; Oats, $70,840,000 ; 
Potatoes, $73,125,000 ; Cotton, $129,000,000. The 
value of the whole crop was $1,752,583,000. The 
Animals that are slaughtered annually are worth 
$183,000,000. 


PuirapeLtpuia Markets.—Flour and Meal,—The 
Asia’s news has depressed the price of Flour from 
25 to 50 cents per barrel. There were sales yester- 
day, at $6.25 and $6.374 per barrel. There is a 
steady demand for city consumption within the 
range of $6.25 and $7.25 for common and extra 
brands. Rye Flour is inactive, and is held at $5.12 
avd $5.25 per barre], and Corn Meal $3.25 per bar- 
rel, for Pennsylvania. Brandywine is worth $3.40. 

Grain,—There is a fair demand for Wheat, at 
steady prices. Sales of 2000 bushels of white at 
$1.60, and red at $1.35 and $1.40. Rye is worth 
96 cents Corn is rather dull. Sales of yellow at 
67 and 70 cents for new, according to the quality, 
and 75 cents for old. Oats—Sales new Southern 
at 40 cents. 


EACHER WANTED.—A Female Friend is want- 
ed to take charge of a School at Pine Grove, with- 
in the limits of the Southern Quarterly Meeting. A 
moderate compensation will be insured by the Com- 
mittee, which will, in all probability, be considerably 
increased by pay scholars Application may be made 
to Wm. W. Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, or 
to Hunn Jenkins, Camden, Kent Co., Delaware. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 





ALUABLE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS. 
A new Life of Elizabeth Fry, by S. Corder. 

Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 

Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 

Letters, &c., of Sarah Grubb, (late Lynes). 

Journal of Margaret Woods. 

Memorials of Rebecca Jones. 

Memorials of Friends, by S. Corder. 

Life of William and Alice Ellis. 

Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 

Life of William Allen. 

Gurney’s Hymns. 

Memoirs of Maria Fox. 

Barclay’s Letters. 

Herschell’s Visit to my Fatherland. 

Also, a great variety of Books for Children. 


Pablished and for Sale by HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
» Cheap School Book Depository, 317 Market St. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 


DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALF.—Situ- 
A ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila- 
deiphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONE 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, 
making it desirable for a private residence or a board- 
ing establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 

GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 
12th mo. 27th, 1853. 
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\HARITY.—The Association of Friends for impart- 
C ing Relief to the Suffering during the coming win. 
ter, meet every Seventh day evening at 7} o’clock, at 
Cherry Street Meeting House. The experience and 
council of those in the advanced and middle stage of 
life would be particularly salutary, whilst the active 
and younger men are invited to lend their aid in so 
good and benevolent an enterprize. Let not the love of 
ease and the fear of a little exertion deter from enga- 
ging in this work of kindness. 


N ARY A. SHOURDS informs that she continues 
the DRESS & CLOAK MAKING, in all its 

branches, at No. 60 Tammany Street, below Fourth 

Street, Philadelphia. 

Particular attention given to Plain Cloaks. 

Philada. 12th mo. 10th, 1853.—3t. 


ROPOSALS TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 
PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
sugzestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Truth, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 

The subject accordingly ¢laimed our early delibera- 
tion, and was referred to the Book Committee, who 
reported a plan of publication which was approved, 
and they were encouraged to carry it into effect. 

Signed, Wituram Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Committee. 

The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 
sued with as little delay as possible, at a cost to sub- 
scribers of not more than 42 cents per copy, bound in 
sheep. 

The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions for said 
work. An increased subscription over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 

All subscription papers, with the money for the 
number of copies subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of any ad- 
ditioual expense being meurred by the publishers. 

Benjamin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 

Davin Etuis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samuet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High St. 

Wittiam Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 
Philada., 1\th mo. 26, 1853.—6t. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAII., 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12} cts., 
cost more to import. Sth mo. 7.—tf, 


INTELLIGENCER. 








BOOKS FOR SALE. 


The following isa list of the remaining stock of books 
kept for sale, and many of them published by our de. 
ceased friend, John Comly. They are now offered to 
purchasers by his children, at the following reduced 
cash prices, viz: 


Journal of John Woolman, 75 cts. 
ss 6 Hugh Judge, 75 
“66 6 Tsaac Martin, 31 
sé 6 Rufus Hall, 31 
sé = Joshua Evans, 31 
sc Elias Hicks, $1 00 
Works of Job Scott, 2 vols., 2 50 
Life of Sarah Grubb, "15 
Memoirs of Ann Byrd, 25 
Janney’s Conversations on Religious 
Subjects, 37 
Gilbert’s Narrative of Captivity among the 
Indians, 374 
Indian Nations, by Halliday Jackson, 31 
Dymond’s Essays, 75 
Fox’s Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 50 
Jones’ Analysis of the Revelations, 58 
Coburn’s Review, 31 
Truth Vindicated, 31 
True Christian, by Wm. Shewen, 31 
The Friend or Advocate of Truth, 50 
Select Anecdotes, by Barclay, 31 
Grounds of a Holy Life, by H. Furford, 20 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols., 8 00 


Oda Vols. Miscellany, (bound in leather) 6245 
Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of va- 
rious individuals, bound and lettered as 
follows : Sarah Watson, Ann Moore, Cle- 
ments Willetts, Warner Mifflin, John 
Pemberton, Nicholas Waln, Phebe Speak- 
man, Jacob Lindley, James Simpson, 
William Blakey, Account of the Nicho- 


lites,—each 25 
Also, a few copies of the Berean, 2 vols., 
folded for binding, 75 


The Journal of John Comly, recently pubiished by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, Ethan 
Comly, No. 25 N. 2d st.; of T. E. Chapman, No. 
1 S. thst. ; or Wm. W. Moore, No. 77 Filbert st., Phi- 
ladelphia. 

James C. Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; James{Ketch- 
um, No. 373 Pearl st., New York. 

Israel J. Graham, cor. of Baltimore and Eutaw sts., 
Baltimore ; or of the Publishers, in Byberry. Price 
$1.75cts. Wholesale cash price, for six or more ¢o- 
pies, $1.50cts. 


CHARLES and EMMOR COMLY. 
12th mo. 5th, 1853. 





HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Winter term will commence the 14thof 11th mo 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the se of 
allnecessary books, &e., except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGWAY. 

OG"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’cloek 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, an 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 
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Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4th st- 






